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There was not the slightest difference between the old and
the new poor-laws in their treatment of the aged, until the
1870's. Goschen and the Local Government Board inspectors
then made some attempt to persuade guardians that the best
way of stimulating old folks, their families, and their employ-
ers to make a joint effort for their own old age with the help
of their families was to refuse them relief in their homes. In
the London unions this was attempted. And one of the chief
aims of the London Charity Organization Society was to
investigate hard but deserving cases, persuade all those on
whom they had some moral claim to face up to their respon-
sibilities, and then make good the deficiency from voluntary
charity.

Although so much provision was made for old age, it was
nearly always, however, on account of impotence, and not on
account of the mere number of birthdays. Aged and infirm
were all but synonymous. It seems indeed to have been only
in the urbanized, specialized, and commercialized Britain of
the last two generations that old age as such, even when accom-
panied by perfect physical fitness and mental alertness, has
become an obstacle to continued employment, and, still more,
to re-employment by another firm after losing an old post.

It was at least only in the 1890's that British people became
acutely conscious of an old-age problem.

Two important solutions then lay ready to hand.

The one was the provision of pensions by insurance. This
solution seems to have been first advocated in recent times by
Canon W. L. Blackley in an article in the Nineteenth Century
of November 1878. What he had in mind was the possibility
of paying a lump sum when young, and thus ensuring an
annuity with increasing age. Two years later this idea was
taken up and developed by a national provident league, in
whose hands it gradually took on the now familiar features of
a state-aided contributory scheme, though it was still intended
to be voluntary. And in this form old age pensions received
support in 1891 from a voluntary parliamentary committee of
which Joseph Chamberlain was a member.